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usually possible to obtain a very definite measure of the sub-
surface configuration. Thus, although no particular geologic
horizon gives a continuous reflection, a series of reflections may
indicate consistently that the beds are dipping at a certain rate.
It is then possible to draw a "phantom horizon" which is a line
parallel with the dips generally indicated by the reflections.
This phantom horizon corresponds with no definite geologic
horizon but will be quite accurately parallel to the stratification
in the part of the geologic section to which it belongs. Quite
frequently, it is useful to work out several phantom horizons at
different depths which may or may not be parallel. Such work
may be able to show convergence of beds, unconformities, etc.
Under favorable conditions it may be possible to follow two
separate horizons that come together to "pinch out" intervening
beds. Under certain geologic circumstances such work may be
very important for the possibility of locating chances of "shore
line/7 or "stratigraphies," oil accumulation. Needless to say,
such attempts require careful work, experienced marking of
reflections, and close control.
MAPPING SEISMOGRAPH RESULTS
Usually the final result of a seismograph survey is a contour
map. The primary basis for the map is a series of depths
worked out from the reflection profile. The precision with which
such a map represents the depth and configuration of the rocks is
variable over wide limits.
Under favorable conditions where there are clear reflections
from certain continuous beds, such as a continuous limestone
under or within a thick shale section, the seismograph map may
show accurately the depth to the stratum (limestone) giving
a certain reflected event. Then the map may be almost as
accurate as could be made by an actual contact by drilling at
each detector spread.
More usually, the construction of the map is not so simple,
and the results are more uncertain. More frequently than not,
any particular reflection is not continuous over a wide area,
and closer control with dip determinations or phantom horizons
must be used to tie a picture together.
In very difficult areas, such as portions of the Gulf Coast, there
are not enough reliable reflections to make even a reasonably